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L'IdSe de FinalitS: FinalitS GSn&rale et FinalitS Indimduelle. Par A. de 

Gramont-Lesparre. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1916. — pp. 163. 

This book is a discussion of teleology with special reference to human suffer- 
ing and human destiny. The belief that the universe is the expression of 
purpose has its foundation in the instinct of self-preservation and the instinct 
of justice. The first instinct leads to belief in life after death. The second, 
faced with the prevalence of human suffering and the inequalities in the 
distribution of pleasure and pain> offers us assurance that the future life 
will compensate for the evils of this present existence. Both of these beliefs 
involve the conception of a supreme purpose guiding the universe. 

The problem of suffering has two somewhat different, though complemen- 
tary, forms, the metaphysical and the practical or individual. The first looks 
mainly toward the past, the second toward the future. The first is the general 
problem of reconciling with perfect justice suffering out of all proportion to 
deserts. The second, more simple, problem has to do with the inequalities 
in the distribution of pleasure and pain on this earth. For the metaphysical 
problem no complete solution has been found. The optimism of Leibniz 
and of idealistic pantheism is no more convincing than the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer. But the metaphysical problem is in any case of less interest 
than the individual problem, which offers better hope of solution. The de- 
terministic philosophies try to solve the individual problem by regarding the 
sufferings of the individual as expiation of the sins of a previous existence 
or of a non-temporal choice. The idea that all suffering is expiation has 
a certain grandeur. But it is difficult to persuade a man that his suffering 
is the result of a sin in which he participated by means of a personality that 
no longer exists. Moreover our sense of justice revolts against this solu- 
tion. The indeterministic philosophies, on the other hand, regard suffer- 
ing as a means of trial and discipline and hold that the demands of justice 
will be satisfied by future rewards and punishments. With this indetermin- 
istic solution the author seems to be in general agreement. 

The conception of a guiding purpose in the universe is not only supported 
by our belief in justice, but is in harmony with evolution, rightly under- 
stood. The more rigid form of evolutionary theory, with its insistence upon 
the eternity of matter, leads naturally to the doctrine of successive cycles 
of evolution and dissolution and seems to leave no room for immortality or for 
the conservation of our moral and spiritual gains. But the more moderate 
evolutionism, which has many adherents to-day, virtually involves teleology. 
External teleology indeed met its deathblow at the hands of Darwin. But 
teleology in the broader sense of a directive tendency in the entire evolutionary 
process is supported, rather than attacked, by the evidence of biology and 
paleontology. Thus the most enlightened science and the deepest human 
instincts strengthen our conviction that the universe is the expression of a 
benevolent purpose and assure us of a "moral progress in which . . . the rights 
and hopes of humanity will be safeguarded" (p. 159). 
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